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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The Religious Research Association takes pleasure in 
announcing the publication of the REVIEW OF RELIGIOUS 
RESEARCH. The decision to publish a quarterly at this time 
was reached only after long deliberation and a careful study 
of its possible potential usefulness in the field of the 
sociology of religion. 

First, the Association has now reached a point in its 
history where a regular publication fulfills a widely ac- 
knowledged need. The organization grew out of the Committee 
for Cooperative Field Research which in turn traced its 
lineage back to the renowned Institute for Social and Reli- 
gious Research of the 1920s and 1930s. Growth, development, 
continuity of interest anda deepening of sophistication 
have combined to yield the more mature association of today. 

Second, in 1958 the Association instituted the Harlan 
Paul Douglass lLIectureship. Each year two lectures are de- 
livered at the annual meeting by an eminent scholar who has 
demonstrated a significant interest in religious institu- 
tions. Speaking upon the campus of the University of Chi- 
cago, the initial lecturer, Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner of 
Columbia University presented a critical analysis of the 
life and work of the religious research pioneer, Harlan Paul 
Douglass. The 1959 lecturer is the widely known Catholic 
sociologist, Professor Joseph H. Fichter of Loyola Univer- 
sity of the South, New Orleans. Provision for publication 
was made inthe original plans for the lectureship. The 
REVIEW becomes an adequate vehicle for consumating this ob- 
jective. 

Third, the reawakening concern of the social sciences 
for the serious study of religion and the rapid increase in 
research activities related to religion and religious insti- 
tutions are indications of a need for a publication which 
has religious research as its distinctive frame of refer- 
ence. 


Fourth, the general emphasis upon a current "religious 
revival" which appears in popular magazines, in the press, 
and in many books points up the need for empirical research 
to test such widely accepted hypotheses. The results from 
such provocative studies can be shared generally in the 
pages of the REVIEW. 

Two important announcements should be brought to your 
attention. (1) As of June 1, 1959, the organization's new 
name became the Religious Research Association, replacing 
the former Religious Research Fellowship. (2) The June 1959 
program is detailed on the inside back cover of this issue. 

It is my personal pleasure to welcome you as a reader 
of the REVIEW OF RELIGIOUS RESEARCH. Comments and sugges- 
tions should be sent to the Editor. 


Lauris B. Whitman, President 
Religious Research Association 
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WORD FROM THE EDITOR 


What a preposterous venture to publish a new technical 
journal today! Possibly this thought passed through the 
minds of a few persons upon seeing the REVIEW OF RELIGIOUS 
RESEARCE for the first time. And yet even a cursory survey 
of the field discloses the non-existence of a periodical 
Which has religious research as its distinctive frame of 
reference. For reasons already cited by the President, 
plus comments given below, it appears likely that the REVIEW 


, Will be welcomed by a host of readers. 


This quarterly's pages are intended to become a lively 
arid stimulating platform for the discussion of theoretical 
and methodological problems as well as for the reporting of 
noteworthy research projects. Provocative dialogue among 
s¢holars of divergent interests is likely to arise. Yet 
this very crucible of debate can have a fructifying effect. 
It can help clear the way for progress. 

A prominent purpose of the REVIEW is to encourage more 
scholarly and serious study of religious phenomena. Both 
basic research with long-range implications which can make 
a significant contribution to the body of knowledge and 
"practical" research carried out to help achieve institu- 
tional goals can be nurtured. The proper study of religious 
phenomena (Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish) can be greatly 
expanded, giving ever more adequate attention to the endemic 
theoretical, empirical, and administrative problems. Instead 
of provoking internecine wars among provincial interests, it 
is our purpose to erect bridges of mtual understanding by 
means of which cross-fertilization and scholarly stimulation 
can take place. The REVIEW intends to draw a circle large 
enough to take in all of the Association's interests. This 
is an inescapable mandate. 

Besides the publication of the annual lecture series, 
the REVIEW will comprise articles, book reviews, and notes 
on current research in the field of the sociology of reli- 
gion. Every reasonable effort will be expended to satisfy 
the high expectations of readers with regard to substantive 
content, quality, breadth of coverage,and distinctive style, 
dedicated to serve the needs and interests of the Religious 
Research Association and kindred groups. The regular read- 
er will be able to keep in touch with the changing currents 
of religious research activity and with the significant 
literature as it is published. 

To this Herculean task our hands are set. As expect- 
ed, suggestions made by the reader for the improvement of 
the quarterly will be received charitably and will be seri- 
ously considered. 


Frederick A. Shippey, Editor 
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THE HARLAN PAUL DOUGLASS LECTURESHIP 


In 1958 the Religious Research Association 
established an annual lectureship in memory of 
Harlan Paul Douglass, who devoted a lifetime to 
the scientific study of religion in American 
communities. Today his books are standard works, 
regarded as important contributions to knowl- 
edge. 

The purpose of this lectureship is to invite 
an outstanding social scientist to present a 
major paper in the field of the sociology of 
religion or ina related field. The lectures 
are delivered at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The initial lecturer was Dr. Edmund deS. 
Brunner, orofessor emeritus in the graduate fac- 
ulty of political science and associate director 
of the Bureau of Applied Social Research at Co- 
lumbia University. His first lecture, which 
appears below, begins a critical analysis of 
Douglass' writings. 


Lauris B. Whitman, President 


HARLAN PAUL DOUGLASS: PIONEER RESEARCHER 
IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


Edmund deS. Brunner 
Columbia University 


It is fitting first that I express my appreciation of 
the invitation to deliver the first of the series of lec- 
tures in honor of Harlan Paul Douglass. To do so is not 
mere conformity to a recognized ritual required on an occa- 
Sion such as this. The fact that these lectures are being 
given is ample evidence that you recognize the unique con- 
tribution of Douglass to American Protestantism. As one 
intimately associated with him for over a dozen exciting 
years, the chance to recall that contribution and some of 
its meanings for this generation was one not to be declined. 

Personally I owe Douglass a debt no words of mine can 
fully repay. His keen, perceptive criticism has saved me 
more than one error in my own research work. His insights 
often enriched the meanings I saw in my own data. His sym- 
pathy and understanding helped me and other colleagues over 
rough and often discouraging places, for he was one of the 
most human of men. His calm and steadying influence more 
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than once was a stabilizing factor for the other and younger) ilk 
men who made up the senior staff of the Institute of Socialj 
and Religious Research when that Institute faced crises oc-Fj Sis 
casioned by the criticism and, sometimes, actions of thej Tha: 
very people we existed to serve. As I have re-read Doug-§ poten 
lass' studies in preparation for these two lectures, —_ 


hon 


have sometimes seemed to hear the very inflections of hisj na 
voice in some pregnant observation, I have realized that in-§ 2% 

evitably I would fall short of my own aspirations for this) ni 
occasion. pers 


Looking back now I wish the pressing daily concerns of) 
our respective researches and of our organization had al-j 


lowed time for me to learn more from him of the formative! peso 
influences in his life that led him to his distinguished] |. - 
career. He was, as he states in The little Town, a small§ — ec 
town boy and one obviously both observant of and curious® per; 


Douglass took an M.A., relatively rare for a clergyman, | 

at the turn of the century. While he never earned a Ph.D., 

as occasion offered he took further graduate work, chiefly] 

at Chicago and Columbia. This was largely in sociology, and 
while I know nothing of the particular courses in which hej >, 
enrolled, the influence of Albion Small and Franklin Gid-8 cory 
dings seems discernible, for, like Small, he took the mani-) ;.;. 
festations of our own culture rather than the theories ol; Tons 
7 German sociologists as the raw materials of sociology, and, with 
like Giddings, he sought facts but facts interpreted in| anc 


terms of their meaning for American life. Both his popular Pie 
The New Home Missions and his The Little Town seem to show aie 
this influence. From his first book to his last, Douglass 
never shunned the interpretation of data but I have found no ..., 
single concept or theory borrowed from Europe's "sociolo- eee 
gians" as Giddings called them, and their American imita-| nam 
tors. His work is as American as the rich, black soil of pts 


Iowa that nurtured him. 
The lamentable controversy between science and religion) , 
stemming from Darwin'’s theories was at its furious maxcimun} 


when Douglass was a student, and early in his career the big} — 
prophets of the social gospel, Gladden, Strorig, and others gg 
began to summon the social conscience of America to repen- a 
tance. As to the conflict on evolution, Douglass appears “Dir 
early to have concluded that the laws of the universe are a 
the laws of God and, hence, that the battle was on false ‘ia 

grounds. As to the social gospel, while he wholly sympa-f 5+ 
thized with the social evangelists, he saw the need to build|))_) 
an ever stronger foundation of fact for the use of the aa 


church; his The Protestant Church as a Social Institution it 
> 


sympathetically interpreted the opposition to his studies 
and those of his colleagues as simply another and mistaken} ,.;; 
phase of religious opposition to the truths of science--i 

this case, social science. 


! 


So much then by way of background, as far as I can fill 


in. 


sail It is appropriate that, in these first two lectures in 
7 honor of H. Paul Douglass under these auspices, attention 


- thell should be paid to the total volume of his research studies. 
| That indeed has been my instruction. Future lectures can 
.3 develop special aspects of it, or take it as the basis for 
i hisl developing projects and policies in keeping with the spirit 
“§ and direction of his work. Even so, the treatment of a ca- 
thisil reer spent so largely in research as diversified as was 
"| Douglass' presents problems of procedure. One could deal 
/ with the underlying theory, the methodology,and the findings 
of his studies, and finally with their contributions. This 
; would entail inevitably repetitious mentions of his major 


co works, though it would have advantages in terms of concep- 
| 1) tualization. I finally decided to review the whole broad 
‘oust SWeeP of his research career in terms of its clearly defined 


} periods and to conclude with a brief evaluation, even though 
| in terms of quantity these periods were unequal. 


ryman, 

afl Studies of Rural Life 

, ance I shall begin, therefore, where he did with The Little 

sh he ; : i 

Gid Town and consider his research in rural America. Then, re- 
— 


- | serving his major interest, the city and its churches, for 
anit) later, I shall consider the third phase of his work at the 
°S O' Institute of Social and Religious Research, that dealing 
with church unity as he thought of it or interchurch comity 


and cooperation, which, even though that phase was more in- 

ular fluenced by the findings of his urban studies than by his 
Pee rural work, will conclude this paper. 
ge The Little Town was Douglass' second book. Before con- 
ad - Sidering it, his first,The New Home Missions, should be men- 
res tioned. It was a mission study text he was chosen to write 
e because of his practical work as the executive of the Con- 
eile gregational American Missionary Society in charge of its far 

. | flung program among Negroes and in that large sub-region of 
te the United States, the Appalachian highlands. It is worth 
s big| noting in passing that, even this early in his career, Doug- 
eseail lass was at one and the same time a pioneer and a leader. 
Te His forward-looking policies in his area of responsibility 
erst) cxemplified the new, and I am sure we all agree, the better 
home missions. 
Palse Regarding country villages--The Little Town was also a 
| _} Pioneering work. It was the first definitive publication 
ary dealing with and recognizing the strategic place of the vil- 
> they 262 and town center of America's rural communities. It was 
roe published early in 1919. One wonders when and how he wrote 

: it, for in 1918-19 Douglass was in France for the Y.M.C.A., 
1dies} playing a highly influential part in the post-armistice edu- 
wee cational program for the American troops of World War I. 


But write it he did and the volume is characterized 
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throughout by a maximum and highly skillful use of the rela- 
tively meagre amount of data available. Here was a church- 
man dealing in sociology as a sociologist in as able fashion 
as his great, pioneering contemporary, Warren H. Wilson. 
The references and bibliography in The Little Town show that 
he had mastered all applicable writings and studies, includ- 
ing works in economics and government, and used them in the 


testing of his major hypotheses, namely,that the chief func-j 
tion of the little town was service to the countryside andj 
that the little town needed to be and could be changed andj 


improved to enable it to discharge this function. To some} 
it may appear that I shall be giving a disproportionate} 
amount of attention to this slim volume. let me say, there-j 
fore, in advance that I do so because it shows, perhaps as} 


much as anything Douglass wrote, his skill in analysis and 


his sure perception of the probable trends his data indi-| 


cated. 

Douglass accepted Charles Galpin's concept of rurbanism 
as characterizing the emerging rural community being rapidly 
shaped by the influence of the automobile, and protested 
against the inadequacy of a rural-urban dichotomy. This, 
remember, was at a time when many preachments, secular and 
religious, were demanding that rural youth be kept down on 
the farm and were extolling the virtues of high schools in 
corn fields, so to speak. Agrarianism was still rife in the 
land. 

Douglass had no sympathy with this viewpoint. He 
pointed out the growing power of the forces making for town- 
country integration, showed that the material interests of 
farmer and villager were mutual and argued that for the town 
to face away from the country was tragic, and for it to ex- 
ploit the farmer was disastrous. This concept and its re- 
lation to the prosperity of both the farmer and the villager 
Douglass developed also in terms of regional differences. 
Along with Warren Wilson, he was among the very first to ac- 
cept and demonstrate the utility for social and economic 
purposes of the concept of regionalism. 

Though the book is dedicated to the little towns in 
which Douglass had lived, he showed no sentimentality in 
writing about them. He identified various ‘types of towns 
and with the objectivity that characterized all his work, 
he gave at some length a balanced presentation of the assets 
and liabilities of the little town. Incidentally, in that 
discussion he gave some attention to suburbs as suche-I be- 
lieve the first analytical and descriptive mention of this 
type of community in sociological writing, thus foreshadow- 
ing a future work of his. 

Against this background Douglass turns to the social 
institutions of the community, starting with the home viewed 
both as an institution and an "industry." In these chapters 
he proposes policies and programs. This is characteristic. 
Douglass was not interested in truth for truth's sake. To 


him 
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him truth had its own compulsions to be practically applied 
to the concerns of men. His program for the school was as 


} modern as electronics and there are, alas, too many situa- 


tions where its adoption, especially in its community serv- 
ice aspects, would even today make for amore functional 
and constructive education. I believe The Little Town was 
the first work of consequence by a layman in education to 
advocate from both educational and sociological bases the 
consolidation of schools, and that on the basis of the "nat- 


/ ural" or sociologically determined community, rather than in 
terms of outmoded, minor political units. Indeed he would 
_ have applied this criterion to all governmental units. 


Comparably, he called for a socially minded church as 


) an antidote for overchurching and marshalled facts to dem- 
, onstrate that, for the sake of an effective religion and a 


meaningful spiritual ministry in rural areas with their low 
density population, cooperative allocation of territory to 
specific denominations should be practiced. 

I do not know the genesis of the every-commnity-serv- 
ice endeavor in the Home Missions Council nor how largely 
Douglass was influential in the adoption of this program, 
but I recall his cogent advocacy of this policy at the first 
meeting of the Home Missions Council which I attended as a 
fledgling rural church secretary,barely out of the seminary, 
and my enthusiastic acceptance of the idea. 

In civic affairs, which Douglass viewed as an expres- 
sion, among other things, of the spiritual quality of a com- 
munity, he called for "a civic religion and a civic evange- 
lism coextensive with civic interests." These interests to 
him went far beyond those of proper planning for the physi- 
cal structure and growth of the commnity, for better 
merchandising, a continuing modest prosperity for agricul- 
ture, and, with due caution, some industry. They included 
music, art, pageantry, and aesthetics expressed democrat- 
ically in local terms by and with local people using local 
resources and leadership, though possibly and if necessary 
availing themselves of the help of private or public agen- 
cies concerned with one or another of these arease Charac- 
teristically, every suggestion is backed up by an illustra- 
tion of some place where what he advocated had been success- 
fully accomplished. The gathering of all these cases in 
these ‘early days of the country life movement, many from 
obscure sources, was in itself a prodigious achievement. 

It should be added that,while Douglass accepted the in- 
stitutional framework of society both as a cultural phenome- 
non and as a necessity for both social action and social 
control, both of which concepts he used, he pointed out 
unsparingly the failure of institutions with some social 
groups within the community. 

Finally, for the commnity as a whole and the institu- 
tions within it, especially the church, he argued strongly 
for the use of the survey method, so that programs of action 
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would be based not on enthusiasms and hunches but on facts @ ser 
and usable knowledge. cen 


How modern all this sounds! Beyond a doubt it estab- : sub 


lishes Douglass’ place as a far-visioned pioneer. When one ) the 
compares his vision 40 years ago with today's actualities, } for 
what can be said for those who followed him? Progress, of § ove 
course, there has been along lines he and others like Warren § pro. 
Wilson, Charles Galpin, and Kenyon L. Butterfield advocated, | peo; 
but where today are those with as clear a vision of the | qui’ 
needs of and directions for rural America in the 40 years § of - 
that stretch ahead to the year 2000 as Douglass had for the 


period from World War I to today! | bool 
Studies of Suburbia | tior 
tha’ 
Douglass' next venture into rural sociological research } and 
was his Suburban Trends, published in 1925. This too, § in « 
though unaided by field work, was a pioneer and perceptive | city 


contribution. It antedated by more than half a decade the 7 
first slight research attention to this field by other soci- | inst 
ologists and by a dozen years the first major effort of aj] lar 
college of agriculture to explore suburbs of various types | undi 
as a sociological phenomenon, the still continuing series 9 of yj 
of the University of Connecticut, Studies in Suburbani- | 
zation. 
True, as with The Little Tow, not all of Douglass' | sum 
forecasts have turned out to be accurate, though in the case § poir 
of New York and its environs he followed the too conserva- | year 
tive estimates of the New York Regional Planning Associa- 
tion. But in most cases, as with the study just discussed, 
his appraisal of the direction of trends has been accurate. 
Definitive as this volume is, it need not long detain us. 
He pointed out that,though rural in form, suburbs are a part | did 
of urban life. They are not "the country thickened up" as §} publ 
is the village, but the "city watered down." This he demon- | int 
strated by one of the first, if not the first, use of the] Y.m, 
concept "metropolitan fringe" based on the Census data for)) Girl 
sociological purposes. Douglass identified types of sub-') sele 
urbs. Though by now the classification has changed and/ to b 
broadened, he showed that the differences in size, density, |) tota 
distance from the major city, and inequalities of services| caus 
. were such that ordered patterns of regularities were not) best 
then discernible, as most students of the phenomenon would} comm 
claim that today they are. Prel 
One contribution of the study was the demonstration of § rese: 
the fact that residential suburbs are not mere dormitories. | was, 
Rather, they represent also a decentralization of consump- area 
tion for many things, from food to dental services, from|) that 
shelter to social institutions, of which the school and 
church have the strongest hold on suburbanites. In other!) live’ 
words, any sizable aggregation of commuting families makes | agen 
demands and creates economic opportunities for a variety of} scio 


Q. 


2) 
ry 


services by a resident population. Indeed, according to re- 
cent press reports, some of the more prosperous Connecticut 
suburbs now find that commuters have become a minority of 
the resident labor force, though the composition of this 
force is still likely to be, as it was when Douglass wrote, 
overweighted in terms of businessmen and those engaged in 


} professional and public service. In industrial suburbs both 
} people and production have been suburbanized. It is further 
| quite clear, as Douglass noted, that suburbs are selective 


of the type of population they attract. 
In one respect there has been a sharp change since the 


' book was published. Then there was a deficiency of children 


in the suburbs as compared to the central city. This situa- 
tion has been completely reversed; but it is. still true 
that the suburbs have larger proportions of married people 
and that they treat men and women differently, specifically 
in demanding more work from housewives than does the central 
city. 

There are obvious implications from these ‘facts for the 


, institutions of the suburb. The selective pull of particu- 
| lar suburbs means a more homogeneous population than in an 
/ undifferentiated community, thus permitting the development 
| of more specialized programs by the church. The occupational 


distribution already noted means that a large proportion 
of the high school student body, at least in residential 
suburbs, will seek to prepare for college. These and other 


| points Douglass elaborated in terms of his findings of 30 


years ago. 
Rural Youth 


The following year, 1926, the only rural study Douglass 
did for the Institute of Social and Religious Research was 


| published, How Shall Country Youth Be Served. It was unique 


in that it was requested by five youth-serving agencies, the 
Y.M. and Y.W.C.A.'s, Boy and Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire 
Girls. Field work was conducted in 53 c unties which, though 
selected by the agencies as representative, soon turned out 
to be atypical when compared in terms of census data and the 
total records of the agencies, probably, said Douglass, be- 
cause of the natural desire of these agencies to put "the 
best foot forward." This was a phenomenon he was forced to 
comment on again in terms of some of his church studies. 
Preliminary findings were discussed by the staff,agency rep- 
resentatives, and advisors at two extended conferences. It 


was, therefore, research conceived of as squarely in the 


area of applied sociology, and as it turned out, a_ study 
that directly "challenged the postulates of the agencies." 
The project was in part an outgrowth of an increasingly 
lively interest in rural America on the part of many welfare 
agencies that followed World War I. The agencies became con- 


scious of some of the problems of rural Am2rica, and, as 
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Douglass says in one of his frequent delightful phrases, "in 
seeking to help solve these problems created a new one-- 
themselves." 

Methodologically the study analyzed agency reports and 
records, employed fairly elaborate field questionnaires, 
used with both lay and professional leaders, and made a con- 
tent analysis of extensive notes written by the field work- 
ers based on their observations and unstructured interviews 
with many people. 

Among other findings the study demonstrated that work 
in the suburbs was relatively overweighted, that the least 
needy places were those most frequently organized, that 
there was inter-agency competition with more than one agency 
functioning in over one-half the communities in these coun- 
ties, and that there was considerable discrepancy between 
the advertised and the actual programs. 

Essentially the five agencies were urban in character, 
attempting to improve rural civilization from outside. They 
were frequently recognized as alien,and in some agencies the 
programs were so inflexible as to aggravate the sense of 
their alien origin. Where more than one agency was at work, 
there were serious questions as to the supply and distribu- 
tion of available local leadership among the agencies and 
the churches because of the small populations involved. 

Among the issnes which emerged were these: How can the 
vast field represented by farm and rural nonfarm youth be 
occupied and by what method--organization by professional 
employees from without or by what Douglass called permea- 
tion? How can such work be "naturalized" in the community 
as the 4-H clubs of the extension service of the state 
colleges of agriculture had been? How can the agencies ad- 
just to one another and cooperate? Can the agencies in fact 
cooperate effectively in the service of rural youth and yet 
maintain their “inner quality" as each conceives it and re- 
gards it as essential? 

Essentially this was a study of institutional behavior, 
including institutional rigidities. From this point of view, 
it contributed and still can contribute to the sociology of 
institutions. In terms of methodology and findings it was 
successful. Despite the conferences noted, the more funda- 
mental suggestions that Douglass made, such as experimenting 
with jointly operated districts and creating a community 
council of character-building agencies with a salaried offi- 
cer, were never implemented. From the point of view of the 
objectives of applied sociology the study failed, not be- 
cause high technical competence was lacking, but because the 
clients could not face operationally the meaning of the 
facts. The changes they made on the basis of the study were 
minor in the light of the situation disclosed. 
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Rural Church Policy Studies 


Douglass' final excursion into the area of rural re- 
search came a decade after the Institute closed its doors. 
This was under the auspices of the National Council of 
Churches, as were many of the urban studies of the same pe- 
riod, rougnly the 1940s. These were service studies designed 
to present practical policy suggestions to churches, denomi- 
nations, or councils of churches, based on sound, factual 
analyses of the social milieu of the churches studied and of 
the churches themselves as institutions. The largest of 
these studies was in Iowa but there were a number of county 
investigations elsewhere. In each case Douglass documented 
the pertinent facts and trends with respect to population 
and other social and economic conditions and spelled out 
their meaning for the church, with patience and sometimes, 
it seemed to me, knowing him as I did, with sadness. Com- 
menting on the declining farm and small village population 
in Iowa and the fact that even taking into account, as the 
Iowa study did, the larger growing villages and towns up to 
5,000, he remarked, "There are too many churches for effec- 
tive service, one for every 470 persons." If he had reported 
on his findings verbally I can hear him saying quietly, "You 
have to take your choice between effective religious service 
to people and their communities, and maintaining more than 
twice as many churches per 1,000 population as we know are 
the optimum number. Which do you want, effective religion 
or ineffective churches?" 

Douglass was wont to divide the churches included in 
these “studies into several categories, such as: where the 
objective situation was tenable, or where the situation was 
institutionally disparate, demanding immediate and radical 
changes,such as an exchange of fields between denominations, 
federation, "real larger parishes," or a permanent multi- 
denominational church. 

He also compared the smallest and largest churches as 
groups and isolated and described special types with par- 
ticular reference to exceptional churches which were doing 
better than conditions would lead anyone to expect. 

The Iowa study, though summarized in the Information 
Service, was never published, which is a pity,for especially 
in the parts just described we have a truly analytical ap- 
praisal of just what makes a rural church stand out well 
above the average and even overcome a discouraging envir- 
onment. Nothing quite like it exists in the literature. 

Sometimes toward the last of these studies, I think 
Douglass' patience wore thin. Asked in one county why so 
many churches were declining, he wrote, "There is over- 
churching with reference to population. In the northern 
section churches are prospering. There is one church for 
every 1,140 persons. In the southern section they are dying. 
There is one church for every 270 persons." Then he added, 
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"There are just not enough people decently to support af 


church. Through cooperation there is so little to lose, so 
much to gain." If my memory serves me rightly, he once 
wrote earlier, but then deleted, "What shall it profit a 


church if it save its denominational name and lose reli-f 
gion?" The deletion was dictated by prudence. We at the 


Institute did not shun telling the truth as our studies re- 


vealed it, but we had no desire needlessly to offend those 


whom Warren Wilson called the popes and cardinals of Protes- 
tantism, namely the denominational executives. 


Comity and Cooperation 


But whether my memory is correct or not, these last 
paragraphs reveal Douglass' deep interest in comity and co- 
operation. He made no impassioned speeches advocating it. 
Rather, he studied its manifestations and its prospects in 
the faith that thus it could be advanced. To these studies 
I now turn as the concluding part of this lecture. 

There were three in all. The first was Church Comity: 
A Study of Cooperative Church Extension in American Cities, 
issued in 1929. This was an examination of the relatively 
embryonic procedures by which denominational church exten- 
sion societies were attempting to reduce competitive expan- 
sion and effectuate a fairly complete coverage of a city, 
especially its growing, outlying portions, by the institu- 
tions of religion. Out of this grew Hallenbeck's Urban Or- 
ganization of Protestantism (1934). Important as these were, 
the pressure of time dictates that our attention be centered 
on the other two volumes. Protestant Cooperation in Ameri- 
can Cities and Church Unity Movements in the United States, 
published in 1930 and 1934 respectively. 


City Councils of Churches 


To me the most interesting part of the first of these 
was the study of federations or councils of churches. This 
indicated the existence of a central body of cooperative be- 
havior among the churches and, though much in ‘flux, of suf- 
ficient weight to be expressed by an organized federation 
which was related to and, to a considerable degree,reflected 
large and general ideas regarding religious unity and fra- 
ternity. This last sentence, condensed froma paragraph 
that Douglass wrote, may be said to constitute for hima 
sociological theory of councils of churches. 

The roster of constituent members of such councils for 
any city made it clear that not all churches or denomina- 
tions supported them. Douglass tried to determine why this 
was. One device he used was an adaptation of a test de- 
vised by Professor Bogardus to measure degrees of likemind- 
edness, prejudice, or, as he said, social distance between 
people of different color and cultural backgrounds. Not 
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only in the study now under discussion, but in the following 
one, Douglass made use of varieties of this test of reli- 
gious difference and made methodological improvements to the 
basic technique. 

It became quite clear that certain faiths and churches 
stood much closer to each other than to others, that this 
likeness expressed itself by cooperation among them through 
the council or federation of churches, that these like 
churches were essentially "low" church, that is, the "high" 
church, largely liturgical denominations which held toa 
somewhat mystical definition of the church were rarely mem- 
bers. Extreme attitudes were not characteristic of the con- 
stituent members of church federations, another element in 
effective cooperation,whereas religious unlikeness expressed 
itself in competition, increasing as the sense of distance 
increased. 

This formalation could perhaps be considered a state- 
ment of Douglass' theory of cooperation among religious 
institutions; but note that, since they also express the 
findings of his research, it is a theory attested by em- 
pirically derived facts. 

One other element in this study is sufficiently signif- 
icant to note. Douglass attempted to measure how much moral 
authority these councils of churches possessed. He there- 
fore devised a ten=position psychological type of question- 
naire to measure by denominations, cities, and regions the 
probable attitude of denominational officers, clergy, and 
laity in the event a council adopted a policy or activity, 
the wisdom of which the respondent questioned or opposed. 
Practically seven out of ten indicated that they would 
"strain a point" to cooperate under such circumstances; 
forty-five per cent said they would go further. Differ- 
ences among member churches were present but not very large. 
The regional variations were more marked, especially in the 
South. 

The then current activities of the federations were 
rated on a scale from highly important, somewhat important, 
down to questionable or wrong. Highly favorable judgments 
were in a large majority, even among members of churches not 
belonging to the local council. Major Eastern seaboard 
Cities were the most critical, the proportion of unfavor- 
able judgments ranging from 11 to 17 per cent from Washing- 
ton to Boston. 

Douglass concluded that the programs of these councils 
of churches were ragged, unbalanced, and opportunistically 
determined. The councils' genius was in practical activi- 
ties, not in a philosophical or intellectual approach to the 
extension of cooperation and unity. Many, he decided, had 
come close to the end of the road with respect to church 
life and work and should move toward questions of faith and 
order. "Federations of churches," he declared, "must become 
mich more or much less." 
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Methodological Contributions 


In his. study of Church Unity Movements Douglass showed 
more ingenuity methodologically than in any other work. His 
other studies had shown that significant proportions of the 
memberships of many churches had previously belonged to 
other denominations. For such people, the doctrinal, gov- 
ernmental, or other differences among denominations offered 
no barrier to a_ shift of allegiance. There was obviously a 
low level of religious prejudice between many denominations. 
This in itself held out a hope for greater unity. 

Douglass proceeded to explore the questions suggested 
by this fact and by the previous study of church federa- 
tions, using a carefully devised sample of over 20,000 
persons, representing all grades from laity to top ecclesi- 
astical officers. These individuals voted on a three-choice 
church unity ballot, expressed their judgments on 18 inci- 
dents, cases, or situations involving inter-church relations 
and activities, and reacted to the religious distance test 
of 12 items involving such things as marrying a member of 
any of a long list of denominations, contributing to sup- 
port, and uniting in acts of worship. 

In an effort to measure socio-economic differences 
among churches and relate this to the findings from the in- 
struments just described, Douglass tabulated the church 
connections of individuals in Who's Who in America and cal- 
culated the differences between the normal expectations and 
the record of each denomination. There was, incidentally, a 
200-fold variation between the high and the low bodies. 


A Glimpse of the Findings 


Calculating the degrees of antipathy or affinity be- 
tween any pair of denominations, Douglass was able to 
appraise the prospects for unity and to indicate where 
hoped-for leadership toward this end might be. Interestingly 
enough, mergers among churches he showed to be close to- 
gether have since taken place or are under discussion. Even 
in 1932 the attitude favorable to greater unity among Prot- 
estants had run ahead of accomplishment or even discussion, 
except in the South, the region most committed to the status 
quo. There were significant differences of opinion between 
laity and clergy, a phenomenon which also developed in later 
studies by Dr. Glock conducted at the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University. 

Sociologist that he was, Douglass regarded conflicting 
faiths as essentially cultural conflict rather than doctrin- 
al and quoted Giddings on this point. It followed that, for 
him, conflicting beliefs were not the main factor in eccle- 
Siastical divisions. The issues underlying church unity and 
disunity, clear from the ballot on unity and the reactions 
to stated cases, showed that ecclesiastical integration was 
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/ a social process and one already under way, especially in 


cities under the impact of the urban age. I will therefore 
turn to Douglass' city studies in my next paper. 

But first and in conclusion, I must touch on one other 
contribution, one that forces me to trespass somewhat on the 
topic reserved for my second talk since it grew out of both 
the church unity and the city church studies. It became in- 
creasingly clear to Douglass that to have an adequately 
functioning church there had to be a sufficient population 
base from which enough persons could be recruited as church 
members to furnish the financial support necessary to sus- 
tain the leadership and the program. This concept did not 
deny the spiritual or theological components of the church. 
It simply maintained that these values were difficult to 
obtain or express and indeed might fail in their mission un- 
less the conditions under which the church functioned as an 
institution met the population, membership, and economic 
criteria. 

In order to demonstrate this, Douglass planned, togeth- 
er with my colleague, Wilbur C. Hallenbeck, a case study 
which was published by the Institute as "Minneapolis City 
Churches." This study made a considerable contribution-- 
outside the realm of organized religion. Stuart Chapin, 
later a distinguished president of the American Sociological 
Society and the head of the sociology department of the 
University of Minnesota, devoted several chapters to it in 
his definitive Contemporary American Institutions (New York; 
Harper and Brothers, 1935). It was used as a text ina few 
universities and as collateral reading in more, but so far 
as the Institute could determine, very little in theological 
seminaries. Nor, so far as I know, have this whole group of 
studies had much effect upon the major policies or grand 
strategy of Protestantism. 

Why did Protestant officialdom and the leadership 
training institutions so signally fail to recognize and 
utilize a contribution so central to their basic objectives 
of building a Christian society? This is a problem I be- 
lieve you too face as exponents of the utility of social 
research for the institutions of religion. Granted that a 
few seminaries have a few courses in the Sociology of Re- 
ligion, perhaps especially in connection with the rural 
church, I see no evidence that they are seriously concerned 
about what to me is a central responsibility, namely,to know 
more about the institutional setting in which their gradu- 
ates function and its relation to the society of which the 
Churches are a part. One report of an accrediting committee 
of the organization of theological seminaries I read not 
long since does not show the slightest awareness that this 
is even a legitimate concern, let alone being central. And 
mind you, this obtuseness, which is the kindest word I can 
use, is not a failure to regard a special interest pressing 
for recognition. It is a failure to utilize scientifically 
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attested facts. It is a refusal to accept truth, which is 
my definition of sin, scientifically speaking, and a sin 
that demonstrably is having terrible consequences in both 
spiritual and material terms. This, of course, you and the 
few teachers of sociology in our seminaries know as well as 
I. So doa considerable number of ministers who commented 
on this deficiency of their seminary education in the In- 
stitute's study of theological schools. But even this find- 
ing seems to have made little impression on the faculties of 
these institutions. 

I suppose one reason for the neglect of such work as 
Douglass' stems from preoccupation with theology--a cold and 
unexciting word--with the deep mysteries of life and with 
man's relation to God and his fellowmen. This is the hearv 
of religion and no one disputes it. But as the world is or- 
ganized, the spread of ideas and the marshalling of social 
forces to achieve agreed upon objectives is institutional- 
ized, as Douglass so often said. It is utter folly to ig- 
nore this. 

I suppose the reason why the administrators of Protes- 
tantism are so laggard inthe translation of truth into 
policy is that they are institution bound. Institutions, as 
Douglass pointed out, are indispensable, useful, and danger- 
ous. They have their own laws of operation and, whatever 
their major objectives, they also live for themselves. Their 
daily administration is demanding but its routine is more 
comfortable than change. But if change is dictated, a de- 
fense of comfort, of the accepted routine, has more than 
once brought institutional death and will again. It is 
appropriate to point out that institutionitis is not a mal- 
ady peculiar to church executives. School administrators, 
for instance, suffer from it to an amazing extent. 

The laws of social existence so slowly and painfully 
being discovered are just as much the laws of God as those 
of the physical universe. I challenge you, within Protes- 
tantism the custodians of this knowledge, to become evan- 
gelists preaching to our seminaries, our administrators, and 
our judicatory bodies, for the very sake of the objectives 
of the church, the utter necessity of formulating policy in 
terms of knowledge of the society in which we live, begin- 
ning in the neighborhood and the community unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth. 


[Brunner's final lecture will appear in the Fall issue./ 
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RELIGION IN AMERICA: 
WHAT RELIGIOUS REVIVAL?* 


Seymour M. Lipset 
University of California 


[REVIEW editor's note: A rejoinder to this ar- 
ticle, written by Will Herberg, will appear in 
the Fall issue of the REVIEW. 


Quite a number of interpreters of contemporary American 
life - journalists, clergymen, and sociologists alike - seem 
to have readily accepted two generalizations about religion 
in America today: 1) that there has been a gradual growth 
in religious affiliation here, until today more Americans 
attend churches or other places of worship than ever before; 
and 2) that there has been a change in the qualitative char- 
acter of religion in this country, from an earlier, fervent 
transcendental belief to the more secularized "social" 
church-going of which we hear so much today. Examining the 
available evidence one wonders whether either statement is 
close to the truth. 

From the earliest reports of foreign visitors to our 
shores to the most recent national survey statistics on 
church affiliation and religious belief, there is, to be 
sure considerable evidence for thinking that America has 
long been among the most "religious" countries in the West- 
ern world. For example, about ninety-five per cent of Amer- 
icans have told public opinion pollsters that they "believe 
in God." Pollsters in European countries report consider- 
ably lower proportions of such responses. As far as simple 
church attendance is concerned, it is misleading to compare 
rates between nations because of the varying proportions of 
Catholics and Protestants (who follow different church-going 
habits) within national populations. But American Protes- 
tants do attend church more frequently than Protestants in 
Sweden, Denmark, Australia, Czechoslovakia (before the Com- 
munist coup) and Great Britain. 

It is also true that for almost a century prominent 
European visitors writing on American life have been unani- 
mous in remarking on the exceptional religiosity of our so- 
ciety. Tocqueville in 1830 (from France), Harriet Martineau 
in 1830, Anthony Trollope in 1860 and James Bryce in 1880 
(all from England) and Max Weber in 1904 (from Germany) ar- 
rived at similar conclusions. Their accounts agree substan- 
tially with Max Berger's summary of the impressions of Eng- 
lish travelers before the Civil War, who: 

pointed to the fact that America, though still 


*Reprinted from COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY FORUM, Winter 1959, 
by permission of the publisher, Columbia University. 
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largely a primitive country, has as many chur- 
ches as the British Isles, that religious assem- 
blages were being held at one place or another 
practically all the time; that large donations 
were constantly being made for religious pur- 
poses. America, they concluded, was basically a 
very religious country ... Church services were 
always crowded on Sundays ... Church-going, re- 
ported Maxwell, was all the rage in New York ... 
the high percentage of males in the audience was 
in sharp contrast to their paucity at English 
services. 

If, then, we are to be told that there has been an in- 
crease in American religious behavior in recent times, as 
well as a dilution of religious feeling, we had better con- 
Sider some of the pertinent data. 

One of the earliest statistical estimates of religious 
adherence in America was made by William Ouseley, a British 
counsel in Baltimore. On the basis of sources, which seem 
about as reliable as possible for 1832, he states that the 
various American churches claimed a total of 12,136,953 ad- 
herents. Since two years before, in 1830, the national pop- 
ulation was only 12,866,020, including 2 million Negro 
slaves, these data of Ouseley's testify to an apparently al- 
most universal religious adherence by Americans in the 
1830's, even assuming that the denominations padded their 
figures, as they undoubtedly did. A later visitor to Amer- 
ica, Max Weber, perhaps the foremost sociologist of reli- 
gion, reported that "persons without church affiliation" 
numbered about 6 per cent of the population in the 1890's. 

Despite the unanimous impressions of foreign travelers 
and the above statistical reports, a steady growth in reli- 
gious affiliation from 1800 to 1957 is indeed reported in 
the various Yearbooks of American Churches and the now de- 
funct Census of Religion. Yearbook estimates of religious 
affiliation in the twentieth century are: 1900, thirty-six 
per cent; 1930, forty-eight per cent, and 1957, sixty-two 
per cent. But these data, like those of Ouseley and Weber, 
are subject to numerous errors, based as they are on volun- 
tary replies by church bodies and local ministers to ques- 
tionnaires. The definition of a church member varies among 
denominations. Jews, Catholics, Greek Orthodox and _ some 
other groups report every person born in the faith, regard- 
less of age or actual religious status, while most Protes- 
tant denominations only consider as members those who have 
joined the church. The real nature of the supposed increase 
in church membership in this century has been explained by 
Michael Argyle, a more recent British student of American 
religion, who points out that among Protestant churches, 
"the notion of a 'member' has become gradually more inclu- 
Sive ... For example, in the Episcopal Church, in 1916 only 
one per cent of its recorded members were children under 
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thirteen, as compared with twenty-six per cent in 1926." And 
when Argyle computed only the percentage of the population 
aged thirteen and over who are church members, he found that 
reported church membership in this age group had actually 
dropped from fifty-five per cent in 1906 to fifty-one per 
cent in 1940, but that it had then sharply increased in the 
succeeding war and post-war decade to sixty-four per cent in 
1950. 

Thus if there has been any increase in actual religious 
affiliation, it dates from 1940 or thereafter. Data from 
the Yearbook indicate, however, that this last sharp rise in 
the number actually affiliated is only partially paralleled 
in the statistics on Sunday School members. This percentage 
fell from twenty-two per cent of children under thirteen in 
1916 to eighteen per cent in 1941-42, and then rose again to 
twenty-two per cent in 1953. 

Then there is the matter of church attendance. Recent 
Gallup Polls indicate that forty-one per cent of the adult 
population reported they had attended church during the pre- 
vious week when questioned in 1939, while forty-seven per 
cent made the same answer in 1957. In 1950 the figure 
dropped to thirty-nine per cent. While these summaries may 
give a little support to the assertion of a general rise in 
religious feeling between 1939 and 1957, the small over-all 
increase suggests that the idea of a major post-war growth 
in religious practice is not well founded. There has been 
no change over the last ten years, and the drop in 1950 sug- 
gests that no basic trend exists. 

To these national survey results we might add some re- 
cent findings by Morroe Berger, a Princeton sociologist: he 
reports that two comparable national surveys of leading bus- 
iness executives, one made in 1925 and the other in 1950, 
indicate a steep decline in religious activity among these 
executives. Further, in the mid-Twenties, only thirty-seven 
per cent of them reported having no religious preference; 
fifty-nine per cent would give none in 1950. 

Some recent information on donations to churches is 
also remarkable. Using data on the per capita contributions 
to eighteen Protestant churches from 1920 to 1954, Michael 
Argyle analyzed changes in this period by dividing per capi- 
ta donation for each year by per capita disposable personal 
income. He reports that while individual contributions have 
been increasing froma low point reached in the war year 
1943, by 1953 they had only reached a level comparable to 
the last years of the depression of the 1930's, and were 
still much lower than the average contribution made out of 
available income in 1929 or the very early 1930's. This 
finding sheds further doubt on the contention that there is 
amajor post-war revival in religious practice, although 
there is no question that formal church membership has in- 
creased since the 1930's. 

Earlier statistics which challenge the claim of dramat- 
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ic changes in religious practice are provided by the U.S. 
Censuses of the second half of the nineteenth century which 
reported the number of seats available in all American chur- 
ches. Although the Yearbook of American Churches, the most 
frequently quoted source on church affiliations in this 
country, estimates a growth in membership between 1850 and 
1900 of from fifteen to thirty-six per cent of the total 
population, the Census reports for the same half-century 
show an increase in the ratio of church seats to population 
of from sixty-two to sixty-nine per cent. All during this 
period, the churches kept up with the enormous expansion of 
population, providing accommodations for almost the entire 
adult population. The small increase can be accounted for 
in large part by the emancipation of the slaves. 

Another revealing index of religious practice would 
consider the proportion of people "employed" in religion. 
Figures on the number of clergymen in America from 1850 to 
1950 show a striking constancy. At every census date in the 
past century there has been approximately one clergyman for 
every 1,000 persons. In 1850 there was 1.16 clergymen per 
1,000 population, and in 1950 the figure had actually 
dropped to 1.12. The fact is, there has been no effective 
change in the ratio of clergy to total population — during the 
past century, although the proportions of men employed in 
all the professions has increased sharply. 

This lack of an increase in the proportion of ministers 
adds further support to the idea that there has been little 
change inthe strength of institutionalized religion, al- 
though in itself it is not conclusive evidence. Certainly 
the ratio of parishioners to clergy may have changed, so 
that modern clergymen may serve more members than those of 
the past. (For instance, the growing Catholic population 
has fewer priests per capita than do Protestants.) But ar- 
guing against this possibility is the fact that the propor- 
tion of ministers has failed to rise with the increasing 
wealth of the American people - who, in this respect, do not 
appear to be "buying" more clergymen. 

One last point. Much attention has lately been given 
to the religious feelings of young people. Ina study made 
before World War I, 927 students in nine highly respected 
colleges replied to questions concerning their belief in 
God. Eighty-seven per cent of the men and ninety-three per 
cent of the women reported that they believed in the exis- 
tence of God. The same author received replies from ninety 
per cent of the students of "one college of high rank," of 
which seventy per cent believed in immortality and after- 
life. Four decades later, in 1952, a group of Cornell soci- 
ologists administered questionnaires to 4,585 students sta- 
tistically selected to be representative of male undergradu- 
ates at eleven colleges and universities. ~ Twenty- four per 
cent of the men said they were atheists or agnostics. Com- 
paring the findings of these two studies suggests that at 
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least where college students are concerned the supposed 
religious "revival" of the 1950's still has far to go before 
religious belief reaches a point comparable to that of 1913. 
On the other hand, it cannot be absolutely concluded that 
there is less belief today than four decades ago; the sam- 
pling methods and questions asked in the two studies were 
too dissimilar. 

Such statistical data as we've examined - the number of 
church seats available in the nineteenth century, the ratio 
of clergymen to the general population in the past 100 
years, the per capita contributions to Protestant churches 
over a twenty-five-year period, reports of church attendance 
by the Gallup Poll over a seventeen-year period, reports of 
Sunday School membership, and a comparison of the beliefs of 
college students forty years ago with those of today and the 
affiliations of business executives over two or three gener- 
ations - all argue against the thesis that religious prac- 
tice in America in the mid-twentieth century is at its high 
point. In fact, one concludes from these data that no fun- 
damental long-term changes in formal religious affiliation 
and practice have occurred, that this current high level of 
religious belief and observance existed in the past as well. 
As the foreign visitors noted in their books, Americans have 
been and continue to be the most religiously active people 
in western industrial society. 

But regardless of quantitative changes in actual church 
affiliation, many writers - and clergymen - have suggested 
that religion in modern America has become less and less 
"real religion" and more and more secular. As Robin Wil- 
liams put it, "religious observances have been losing their 
Supernatural or other-worldly character." It is said that 
religion in America tends to be "religion at a very low tem- 
perature." Many who believe that there has been a sharp in- 
crease in church affiliation, suggest that religion is now 
seen by Americans as synonymous with simple morality, the 
virtues inscribed in the Golden Rule, and that ethics has 
replaced God. Will Herberg, one of the most vigorous expo- 
nents of this position, points to the common American belief 
that all religions are equally good; that a person should 
"be religious," but it does not matter whether he is a Cath- 
olic, a Jew, or a Protestant. Herberg sees this diffuse en- 
dorsement as proof that Americans do not take transcendental 
religion seriously. 

From the available evidence it is difficult to discern 
Clear trends about the secularization of religion. But 
those who think they see an increased religious seculariza- 
tion, a dilution of supernatural belief, would seem to ig- 
More two things. First is the fact that now, as in the 
past, a considerable number of Americans (around 10 million 
adults) follow evangelical religions. New sects are always 
Springing up and older ones continue to be vigorous. The 
available data, in fact, indicate that such extremist sects 
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are far stronger today than at any time in the twentieth | 
century. Indeed, much of the growth in church membership isf 


among these sects, rather than the traditional denomina- 
tions. 


Secondly, the secularized religion which these observ- 


ers see as distinctively modern may have been characteristic 
of American believers in the past. The same foreign trav- 


elers who were so impressed with the strength of our reli-f 


gious institutions in the nineteenth century also noted 
throughout American history phenomena which Herberg regards 
as strictly modern - such as the acceptance of all religions 
as equally valid. Tocqueville states that in no other coun- 
try is Christianity "clothed with fewer forms, figures, and 
observances than in the United States, or /more likely to 
present / more distinct, simple and general notions to the 
mind. Although the Christians of America are divided into a 
multitude of sects, they look upon their religion in the 
same light." Harriet Martineau, who reported that almost 
everyone professed some form of Christian belief, percep- 
tively added that people were not supposed to feel intensely 
about a particular religion: 

One circumstance struck me throughout the coun- 

try. Almost as often as the conversation be- 

tween myself and any other person on religious 

subjects became intimate and earnest, I was met 

by the supposition that I was a convert. It was 

the same in other instances: wherever there was 
a strong interest inthe Christian religion, 
conversion to a particular profession of it was 
confidently supposed. This fact speaks volumes. 

Thirty years later (1860), Anthony Trollope was struck 
by the fact that "the question of a man's religion is re- 
garded in a free and easy way." He notes that fathers be- 
lieve "that a young lad should go somewhere on a Sunday; but 
a sermon is a sermon ... Everybody is bound to have a reli- 
gion, but it does not much matter what it is." And Max 
Weber, visiting America around the turn of the century, also 
was struck with the apparent secularization of religion and 
acceptance of religious diversity. He reported: 

In the main, the congregation refused entirely 
to listen to the preaching of ‘dogma’ and to 
confessional distinctions. 'Ethics' alone could 
be offered... Today_the kind of denomination /to 
which one belongs] is rather irrelevant. It 
does not matter whether one be a Freemason, 
Christian Scientist, Adventist, Quaker, or what- 
not. 

The foremost modern British scholar on America, Dennis 
Brogan, concurs with these impressions in his summary dis- 
cussion of nineteenth century religious life. 

Religion became a matter of conduct, of good 
deeds, of works with only a vague background of 
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faith. It became highly functional, highly 
pragmatic; it became a guarantee of success, 
moral and material ... Theological schools 
turned from theology to a form of anthropology - 
a moralistic and optimistic form, but anthropol- 
ogy all the same. ... ‘The proper study of man- 
kind is man' was the evasion by which many Amer- 
ican divines escaped the necessity for thought 
about God. 

The fact that our religion has been both pervasive and 
avowedly secular in its close concerns with political and 
economic practice and complete "Americanism" has served not 
only to strengthen it but also to reinforce the most funda- 
mental of American values. Our political beliefs command 
respect for all religions. Inthe interest of their own 
survival, denominationalist religions have historically re- 
sisted state control over numerous aspects of cultural life 
- and hence favored democracy. 

Many political commentators, of course, have sought to 
link American religious and political institutions, much as 
did Tocqueville, who noted that "there is no country in the 
world where the Christian religion retains a greater influ- 
ence over the souls of men than in America" and suggested 
that this fact was related in crucial ways to the fact that 
democratic institutions exhibited greater stability in this 
country than in any other of his day. It is possible, 
though, to reverse the relationship and to use the fact of 
political democracy to account for the strength of religion 
which so impressed the foreign visitors and should still im- 
press us. The early victory of political democracy en- 
forced, to a great degree, the principle of voluntary as 
distinct from Established religion backed by the state. In 
order to function, all churches had to encourage lay parti- 
cipation and lay power in church matters. The "fecundity" 
of American Protestantism in producing new sects seems to 
result from the marriage in this society of the democratic 
value of free expression of all political ideas with the 
Protestant stress on the obligation to follow individual 
conscience. The norms of political tolerance and religious 
tolerance, expressed in democratic and religious institu- 
tions, have reinforced each other. 

A second, and related, source of religious strength 
flowing from denominationalism and the absence of an Esta- 
blished church lies in the fact that each of our religious 
groups exists to serve parishioners who are on the same gen- 
eral social and cultural level. The absence of religions 
containing several classes within one sect - Established or 
universal churches - has meant that each "class religion" 
could adapt its practice and belief to the needs of the 
group it serves; European Established churches - the Angli- 
can, the Catholic, and the Lutheran - have each been forced 
to alienate major groups in European society in order to re- 
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main closely identified with others. 

The omnipresence and the secularization of religion 
have been pointed out by those who sought to characterize 
the main institutional features of American society from the 
start of the Republic. Certainly, changes have occurred in 
the nature of religious belief and practice as ours has 
changed from an essentially rural society to a predominantly 
urban industrial culture, and as science and intellectual 
life have touched on religious belief. But by far the most 
striking aspect of religious life in America is not the 
changes which have occurred in it - but the basic continui- 
ties it retains. 


RELIGION AND THE MODERN METROPOLIS 


Gerhard E. Lenski 
University of Michigan 


The purpose of this paper is to describe briefly the 
outlines of a research project designed to explore by means 
of the sample survey certain aspects of the problem of the 
impact of religion on the so-called secular areas of life in 
a modern metropolis. Since the project is not complete, the 
emphasis of this paper will be on the problem itself rather 
than on the results obtained. 

As the reader will quickly discover, this study strong- 
ly reflects the stimulation this writer has derived from Max 
Weber's writings on the sociology of religion. Unlike so 
many students of religion, Weber constantly concerned him- 
self with the interrelations between religious institutions 
and the other basic institutions of society. Since reading 
Weber it has seemed clear that one cannot hope to develop 
any adequate appraisal of the social significance of relj- 
gion in the modern werld except through the study of such 
relationships. Yet unfortunately, even today many students 
of religion continue to ignore them. 

If Weber was somewhat atypical by virtue of his concern 
with the linkages between religious institutions and other 
basic social institutions, he was even more atypical with 
respect to his insistence that religious institutions are 
not mere epiphenomena always to be explained in terms of 
other more basic phenomena. Very often, in the last cen- 
tury, when scholars have examined the relations between re- 
ligious institutions and other social institutions, they 
have limited their analysis to an examination of the impact 
of secular institutions on religious institutions. Richard 
Niebuhr's fine study, The Social Sources of Denominational- 


ism, is a classic example of this type of analysis. 
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By contrast, there have been very few serious scholarly 
endeavors, apart from Weber's, to demonstrate influence mov- 
ing in the opposite direction. And most of those there are, 
owe their inspiration, wholly or in part, to the writings of 
Weber. The basic hypothesis underlying most of Weber's work 
in the area of the sociology of religion was that each of 
the major religions of the world has produced its own dis- 
tinctive orientation toward the whole of life, including the 
so-called secular spheres, and furthermore that these dif- 
ferences in orientation have frequently affected the course 
of development of society as a whole, and of its component 
institutions. 

Needless to say, this hypothesis has not gone unchal- 
lenged either in its most general form, or in its more par- 
ticular forms as illustrated by Weber's discussion of the 
Protestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism. However, to 
say that the hypothesis has been challenged is not to say 
that it has been demolished. The fact of the matter is that 
still today, half a century after Weber's initial work in 
the area, the basic issue is far from settled. This, of 
course, only makes the area all the more attractive from the 
standpoint of research. 


Religious Carriers of Economic Ethics 


Using a survey methodology, it is obviously not pos- 
sible to deal with the historical dimensions of the contro- 
versy. However, the sample survey does afford a unique 
opportunity to see whether or not the major religious groups 
found in American society today are in any sense the carri- 
ers of distinctive economic ethics, a matter of no small im- 
portance either at the theoretical or practical level. For 
example, do Catholics as contrasted with Protestants have a 
different view of work, as Weber maintains was once the 
case? To what degree are certain of the left-wing Protes- 
tant denominations the carriers of an ascetic ethic, as 
Weber believed they once were? Are certain groups of Prot- 
estants, or Protestants in general, more inclined to save 
their money, to avoid indebtedness and installment buying 
than are Catholics, or is there no difference to speak of, 
except perhaps such as may be explained in terms of the 
greater proportion of Catholics in the working class? To 
me, these have seemed intriguing questions, and they repre- 
sent one of the major concerns of my project. 

If there is reason for supposing that the several major 
religious groups are carriers of distinctive economic ethics 
to a greater or lesser degree, it seems equally reasonable 
that they may also be carriers of other distinctive value 
systems which may significantly affect the secular areas of 
life. For example, a good bit of recent research has indi- 
cated that the Catholic population has produced far fewer 
Scientists than the non-Catholic population, and Catholic 
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institutions of higher education have the same record. 
These differences have been shown to be ones which cannot, be 
explained away by class differences between the two popula- 
tions. 

In my study I have attempted to probe further into this 
matter. On the basis of preliminary analysis, it looks as 
though we may have hit on one rather important relationship 
in this area. we asked our respondents which of the follow- 
ing they would pick as the most important thing for a child 
to learn'to prepare him for life: to obey or to think for 
himself. Substantial differences emerged among the reli- 
gious groups even with controls for class and education. 
The Jewish respondents laid the greatest stress on the child 
learning to think for himself, and the least stress on his 
learning to obey. The Catholics, on the other hand, were 
the most likely of the three groups to stress obedience and 
the least likely to stress autonomous thought. The Protes- 
tants occupied an intermediate position in both respects. 

The implications which such differences in child-rear- 
ing are likely to have both from the standpoint of motivat- 
ing children to become interested in scientific problems and 
also from the standpoint of influencing their chances for 
success ina scientific career are rather obvious. The 
child who has been taught to think for himself is more like- 
ly to be motivated in the first piace, and having been moti- 
vated, has a far better chance to move ahead in a scientific 
career than does the child who has been taught obedience 
above all else. I think it is no mere coincidence that the 
Jewish segment of the American population has been the most 
productive of scientists in recent decades, while the Catho- 
lic segment has been least productive. 

Another area which I have been interested in exploring 
is that of the relationship between our religious and polit- 
ical institutions. Once again the problem is to discover 
to what degree the several religious traditions are the car- 
riers of distinctive cultural standards. To what degree is 
party preference shaped by religious preference? To what 
degree are attitudes toward the welfare state, toward civil 
liberties, toward foreign aid, or toward American national- 
ism shaped by religious factors? Also, within each of the 
major faiths, do the more devout differ significantly from 
the less devout? All these are questions which deserve more 
attention than sociologists have accorded them to date. 


Religions Association or Community? 


This brings me directly to the second major aspect of 
my present research project. Traditionally, most American 
sociologists have tended to think of religious groups as 
merely one more kind of rather specialized formal associa- 
tion. In other words, the church in an urban setting is 
viewed as simply the religious counterpart of the corpora- 
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| tion, the labor union, the civic club, and the Chamber of 


Commerce, except, of course, that the church is far less in- 


_fluential and powerful. It isa specialized association 


which meets but an hour a week, and which even then attracts 
only a minority of the population on any given Sunday. It 
is also an association which has little bearing on the basic 


_ concerns of men in this world--earning a livelihood, estab- 
_ lishing public policy, and so forth. The churches' activi- 
| ties are concerned primarily with the next world. 


Such a view of religion surely corresponds with certain 
clearly established facts. But as courts of law have long 
recognized, that which is the truth may not always be the 
whole truth. And this may well be the case with respect to 
our traditional American sociological view of the churches. 
They may be rather specialized formal associations oriented 
to superempirical points of reference, but they may be some- 
thing else besides. 

This view that the churches may be something more than 
we have often credited them with being is surely suggested 
in the writings of Weber. Weber assumes that religious 
groups constitute communities in some sense of that term, 
and not merely formal associations. This same view has been 
expressed more recently ina very effective way by Will 
Herberg in his provocative essay, Protestant-Catholic-Jew. 
According to Herberg, we are in the process of developing in 
American society a tripartite social order--a society made 
up of three relatively self-contained sub-communities organ- 
ized along religious lines. In this respect, he seems to 
anticipate American society developing along lines similar 
to those found currently in Lebanon or Holland where sub- 
communities defined by religious loyalties form the basic 
subdivisions in society. 

Needless to say, it is an empirical question as to 
whether religious organizations in this country possess more 
the character of associations or communities. But it is a 
question well-deserving of an answer. If religious communi- 
ties of the type which exist today in the Mjddle East or in 
Holland are in process of developing on the American scene, 
this is bound to have far reaching implications for all of 
us. Fortunately, the modern sample survey provides a facil- 
ity which should be able to throw some light on this impor- 
tant question. 

As a first step in the direction of determining more 
precisely the nature of religious organizations in our soci- 
ety, I have made an effort to chart many of the patterns of 
interpersonal relations within the community to determine to 
what degree they are structured along religious lines. If 
our formal religious organizations form the nuclei of more 
extended religious communities, this fact should evidence 
itself in the patterns of interpersonal relations. At the 
very least we would expect nuclear families to be religious- 
ly homogeneous by and large. 
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constitute commnal rather than associational groups, we 
would expect this fact to be reflected in tendencies for 
people to limit other types of primary relations to persons 
of their own faith. For this reason, we have asked our re- 
spondents about the religion of their friends, and also, we 


have asked them whether or not they feel it is wiser for | 
people to find their close friends among others of their own} 


faith. 

I might mention that in this area we have already run a 
few tabulations and one of the interesting things we have 
found is that while only a minority of the population is 
prepared to say to an interviewer that people are wiser to 


choose their close friends among those of their own faith, | 
this viewpoint is more pronounced among third generation | 


Americans than among second, and more among second than 
among first. Also, within the Catholic segment of the popu- 
lation, persons under 45 say this more often than persons 
over 45. I mention these points, since one of the important 
questions which must be considered in any discussion such as 
this is the question of trends. Are we moving from communal 
type religion to associational as most theories of urbanism 
have predicted? Or, are we now moving in the opposite di- 
rection? These limited bits of evidence seem to point to 
the conclusion that we are moving toward communal religion, 
not away from it. If this is in fact the trend, this is a 
trend with prefound implications for the future of American 
society and the American churches. 


Faith-Groups As Distinctive Sub-Cultures 


By way of summarizing the nature of the study, I might 
point out the relationship between these two major foci of 
the study. If the major religious groups in modern American 
society are to some degree the carriers of distinctive sub- 
cultures which extend beyond the range of religion as nar- 
rowly defined, one is led inevitably to the conclusion that 
in some sense of the term these groups must be communal 
rather than associational groups. Associational groups are 
typically highly specialized, concerning themselves with 
only a limited segment of the total life of their partici- 
pants. Communities, by contrast, concern themselves with a 
far wider range of activities and interests. Thus, it seems 
to me that in seeking to discover to what degree American 
religious groups are the carriers of distinctive "secular" 
sub-cultures, and in seeking to discover to what degree 
these groups constitute sub-commnities within the larger 
community, I am exploring two sides of the same coin. 

As Ihave already indicated, it seems to me that the 
relationships which are involved here have far-reaching con- 
sequences both for American society at large and for Ameri- 
can religious bodies. I would be reluctant to say whether 
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society and the churches would gain or lose by the develop- 
ment of communal religion as contrasted with associational 
religion. My guess is that there would be both gains and 
losses, and whether one judged that the net result was gain 
or loss would depend on one's values. Of this, however, I 
am sure: if our religious groups should increasingly take 
on the characteristics of communities, life in these United 
States will undergo many substantial changes. 


REVIEWS OF CURRENT BOOKS 


\ Sociology Today: Problems and Prospects. Edited by Robert K. 


_Merton, Leonard Broom, and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. New 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959. 623 pp., $7.50. 


"Dr. Pell was wont to say that inthe Solution of 
Questions, the Maine Matter was the well-stating of them; 
which requires mother-witt and Logick...; for let the 
question be but well stated, and it will worke aimost of it- 
selfe." (p.ix) 

With this quotation from John Aubrey, a genial man- 
about-town of the seventeenth century, Robert Merton sets 
the stage for this useful and revealing collection--com- 
prising some 600 pages--by twenty-five leading sociologists 
in a corresponding number of sociological specialisms. How 
to discover and how fruitfully to state questions signifi- 
cant for research, together’ with an assessment of present 
achievements and future prospects, has been the task of each 
contributor. 

This review must perforce confine itself to a few gen- 
eral comments on the volume as a whole, with special refer- 
ence to its possible value to the researcher in the field of 
religion. Charles Glock's meaty chapter (pp. 153-177) on 
research problems and prospects in the sociology of religion 
will receive special attention. 

In a volume of some 600 pages, 75 are devoted to prob- 
lems of general theory and methodology, 168 to problems of 
particular social institutions, 60 to matters pertaining to 
the person and the group, i130 to demography and the social 
Structure, and finally 138 to selected applications of 
Sociology. In this final section are treated such questions 
as disorganization and deviant behavior; the scant space 
alloted to these problems bears eloquent witness to the ex- 
tent to which the research interests of contemporary soci- 
Ologists have shifted from what Merton has termed the 
"gross pre-occupation" with problems of social disorgani- 
zation which characterized the '20s and '30s. 

In the opinion of this reviewer Merton's introductory 
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article is alone almost worth the total "price of admission" 
--$7.50! He rightly draws attention to the fact that 
"little is known systematically about the conditions and 
processes that lead men to find problems of consequence for 
science." He then proceeds to unravel the complex begin- 
nings of those originating questions that spark-plug signif- 
icant research. He points out that important questions may 
arise within one or another of the institutional spheres of 
society, or may, on the other hand, be formulated in terms 
of "very broadly de-limited classes of social variables" 
which might straddle a number of different institutional 
fields. 

But he does not lose himself--or his readers--in the 
purely theoretical stratosphere. He recognizes that the 
discovery of a particular body of social fact is often in- 
volved in answering originating questions. He further 
opines that lack of intelligently directed fact-finding (not 
"mere" fact finding!) has made Tristram Shandy's Lament "How 
Finely We Argue upon Mistaken Facts" applicable to at least 
some current sociological analysis. This dictum most surely 
applies to sociological research in religion. Glock's arti- 
cle, indeed, repeatedly backs up Merton's contention by 
pointing out one area after another in which we do not at 
present have the factual information--particularly ona 
broad comparative basis, and most notably in respect to non- 
Western religions--in the light of which adequate general 
theories may be formated. 

While Merton admits that identical research problems 
may have significance both for systematic knowledge and for 
practical use, he nevertheless warns that this double-bar- 
relled rationale may readily get out of balance. Though 
much credit must be given to religious organizations which, 
from relatively scanty budgets, sponsor sociological re- 
search, it must be conceded that this danger of imbalance is 
especially potent if, as is by no means invariably the case, 
the researcher is under pressure to find quick solutions to 
"practical" problems. 

Glock recounts the checkered fortunes of religious so- 
ciology asa discipline from the great days of Durkhein, 
Weber, and Troeltsch,when it was a central pre-occupation of 
sociological theory, through a more recent period of almost 
utter neglect, followed by a marked revival of interest 
today. Will this current interest be sufficiently sustained, 
he asks, to permit a substantial break-through on outstand- 
ing problems? Glock's outlook is, in the main, a hopeful 
one, though he recognizes that in a young discipline pros- 
pects far out-balance present performance. Yet he has 
little hope that far-reaching researches into the inter- 
relationship of religious institutions with those of econom- 
ics and government, such as Max Weber made famous, will, in 
the foreseeable future, be undertaken with respect to the 
contemporary scene. His reasons for this conclusion are at 
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once interesting and discouraging. 

The number one theoretical problem, in the opinion of 
both Glock and the present reviewer, is the re-phrasing of 
questions relating to religion's social function in terms 
better adapted to the analysis of that function in contem- 
porary industrial societies. Glock sees the continued 
stress on the integrative functions of religion--appro- 
priate enough when applied to preliterate societies--as 
inhibiting (in the case of complex industrial societies) 
the identification of functional alternatives to religion in 
maintaining societal integration. Though sociologists suck 
as Merton, and more recently Eister, have pointed up inade- 
quacies in the current theoretical framework, Glock claims 
to find new light, pointing towards a viable solution of 
this central problem, in a recent unpublished essay by 
Robert N. Bellah, "Some Suggestions for the Systematic Study 
of Religion." 

Glock also implies that Troeltsch's well-known (and 
well-worn) church-sect typology may possibly have outlived 
its usefulness. Formulated on the basis of data derived 
from the study of Christianity, its later elaborations have 
been largely confined to Protestantism. This reviewer 
would also add that Wilson's recent work on the dynamics of 
Protestant religious groups in Britain (cf. B.R. Wilson, "An 
Analysis of Sect Development", American Sociological Review, 
Feb., 1959) further suggests that Pope's exceedingly useful 
analysis of church-sect-denomination evolution may in its 
turn have a restricted application solely to the American 
Protestant scene. Clearly the entire typology has long been 
in need of re-statement in the light of a much wider range 
of data. 

In the current ecumenical movement Glock sees a chal- 
lenge to investigate the social forces that underlie it. 
This challenge has not yet been taken up. In spite of the 
lack of a general conceptual framework for the study of pro- 
fessions,Glock views the current research in the ministerial 
profession as exhibiting both promise and performance, but 
concedes that, in spite of thought-provoking investigations 
by Fichter and Ringer, sociologists have as yet been able to 
tell us little about the religion of the common man. Crude 
bench-marks for measuring organizational involvement they 
have indeed supplied us with; while by no means to be de- 
Spised, such measurements involve externals only and leave 
untouched the inner recesses of mind and heart. 

A closer understanding by sociologists of varieties of 
religious experience and belief is a necessary prelude, in 
this reviewer's opinion, to a fruitful examination of the 
crucial relationship between religion as experienced by in- 
dividuals and their social behavior. Not only must the 
approach to this understanding be inter-disciplinary, re- 
quiring support from psychology, philosophy, and theology 
as well as sociology, but it demands from the researcher a 
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high degree of both empathy and objectivity. The sociolo- 
gist could with advantage make greater and more intensive 


use of the technique of participant observation. In re- 
ligious research he stultifies himself as a collector of 
data if he remains permanently aloof ina sterilized cel- 
lophane wrapper. Under such circumstances, however, it is 
both more difficult and more essential that the researcher 
refrain from riding his biases and label them conscientious- 
ly for the information of his readers. 

We have much yet to learn about the method of religious 
research. Researchers in the field, however, are in a poe 
sition to help one another. Ina _ sparkling article on 
"Methodology" in the volume under review, Lazarsfeld made 
this homely yet pertinent comment: 

We would be greatly helped if there existed 
analytical documents analyzing major published 
research studies . .. something like the com- 
mentaries on court decisions available to law 
students. . .. There is no reason why some of 
this exegesis should not be written by the au- 
thors themselves. . .. A finished product tends 
to conceal the difficulties behind its creation 
(p. 78). 
The applicability of this last remark to much research in 
the field of religion needs no comment. 


Elizabeth K. Nottingham, Queens College 


Sociology of Religion. By Thomas Ford Hoult. New York: 
Dryden Press, 1958. 436 pp., $5.25. 


The current vitality of social scientific interest in 
religion provides an attentive audience for a volume "meant 
to be a synthesis of existing knowledge" (the author's ow 
words! p. 191) of the sociology of religion. But the very 
seriousness and competence being applied in this field sug- 
gest that the present work, with so large an aim, is bound 
to be a disappointment for most of that audience. 

Professor Hoult's use of illustrations from many his- 
torical and modern civilizations as well as primitive so- 
cieties provides a broad perspective that might well serve 
as an antidote to the cultural biases of investigators of 
contemporary religion. On the other hani, the author's very 
method of selective illustration is good demonstration of 
the results one should expect--paucity of universally true 
findings and lack of confidence in the more specific gen- 
eralizations. 

In essence, what is richly drawn is that "religion is 
both a dependent and independent variable," and that it has 
an "impact on society and culture, at the same time that it 
appears tobe a product of these two complex phenomena” 
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ive> (p. 385). With somewhat jading frequency, the author re- 


re-— fers to the significance of two major concepts employed: 
off "socio-cultural determinism" and "interaction." Discussion 
el- | of the former concept deals with how "types of religious be- 


is lief are related to and seem to be expressions of, certain 
her} political, economic, and familial practices"; how religious 
4S- | beliefs change as group size and dominance change through 
the processes of institutionalization; how religious lead- 
ous ership shows the impact of the group and its culture; and 
DO= F how religious institutions are related to education,science, 
on and rural and urban environments. 

ade The second key concept, "interaction," is considered 
in the analysis of "the crucial importance of religion's 
sanctification function." Examples are paraded to indicate 
that religious beliefs encourage people to organize groups; 
to engage in unique forms of expressive, economic, and in- 
tellectual activity; to follow particular leaders; to engage 
in power struggles with political regimes, or to give them 
direct and indirect support; and to establish control over 
educational institutions. 

Thus, demonstrating that society-culture and religion 
influence each other, Hoult formulates the principle of 
in "socio-cultural compatibility," in which the nature of the 
relationship of elements of that order is governed in large dl 
degree by their harmony or conflict with the general so- : 
ge cietal ethos. 

A major weakness of Professor Hoult's theoretical 
framework is his insistence on excluding psychological, even 
‘k: social psychological, factors highly relevant to his central 
proposition. The strain of this old-fashioned demarcation 
of the disciplines as applied to empirical study is espe- 


in cially evident in his consideration of religious leadership 
nt (Chapter 6) and the family and religion (Chapter 8). 
wn Those engaged in the empirical study of contemporary 
ry American religion will be especially sensitive to the gen- 
go eral lack of attention to the products of recent and current 
nd research in the field. Considerable advance has been made 
both theoretically and methodologically over the earlier 
S- Studies cited by the author. True, much of the newer re- 
O- search is still unpublished. Still, it is hard to under- 
ve stand why the author would choose to make the point that 
of religious control of behavior in cities is difficult by re- 


ry ferring to a twenty-five year old study of the decline of 
of Jewish urban communal life (p. 161), when elsewhere (p. 111) 


1€ he cites Herberg and Sklare's studies for another purpose, 

1- Showing a rising identity of Jews with their religious com- 
munity. 

is An admirable attempt has been made to remain non-sec- 

aS tarian throughout the sweeping analyses of the book, but the 

it reader is occasionally suspicious about the intrusion of the 

3" author's religious beliefs, viz.: "Since it has been con- 


fined largely to intellectuals, it seems justifiable to con- 
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clude that neo-orthodoxy is atypical and does not signifi- 


cantly contradict the long-term trend toward a decline of > 


supernaturalism" (p. 106). 

With the method of selective illustration, it is often 
difficult for the reader to judge whether Hoult believes 
that he has reliably documented an idea, or whether he is 
relaxing in opinion. 

As an over-all survey of the sociology of religion, to 


provide a quick, large perspective, this book may find good | 


use among beginning students and researchers who have be- 


come myopic from too many years inthe specialty of the [| 


American institutionalization of religion. 


Setsuko Matsunaga Nishi, National Council of Churches 


The Psychology of Religion. By Walter Houston Clark. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1958. 485 pp., $5.95. 


Dr. Clark ranges over most of the topics traditionally 
studied in the psychology of religion. After defining re- 
ligion and sketching some methods of study, he surveys the 
developmental psychology of religious growth, doubt, conver- 
sion, faith, mysticism, prayer, worship, and the religious 
roles of prophet, priest, and intellectual. He relates re- 
ligion and abnormal psychology, presents findings of re- 
search on social factors in religion, and adds an unusual 
chapter on religion and psychotherapy. 

Dr. Clark deplores the fact that the field has not ad- 
vanced appreciably since the days of James, Leuba, and Star- 
buck. The present volume also fails to advance the field 
because of the superficiality of its treatment. This super- 
ficiality is not the consequence of Dr. Clark's attempt to 
encompass so vast anarray of topics, but rather a result 
of his failure to think through most of those topics. His 
confusion of universes of discourse becomes apparent from 
his very definition of religion as "the inner experience of 
the individual when he senses a Beyond. . ." (p. 22). This 
definition owes something to Otto but has shifted from the 
legitimate psychological object of an idea of the Holy to 
the Holy itself. This confusion of ontological and psy- 
chological levels reappears when St. Thomas' proofs of the 
existence of God find themselves listed along with psycho- 
logical factors motivating individuals to believe in God. 
The logical implication of this argument is to make God a 
function of the individual's belief in him, a conclusion 
which Dr. Clark would reject. Likewise, St. Thomas would 
object to being classed as a "monistic view," (as would 
Kant to being listed as a mystic, p. 265). St. Thomas did 
write psychology but not inhis proofs. The section on 
sources of religion is further confused by jumping from psy- 
chogenetic explanations of the source of an individual's 
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‘ religion, to socio-genetic explanations of the origin of 


| religion in society, and then to functional explanations of 


its persistence. It would be better were Dr. Clark to be a 
consistent functionalist since he eventually argues that 
people hold to religion because it is "something that will 
give life significance." 

Dr. Clark declares that "the psychologist of religion 
mist always be as scientific as he can. . . ." However, he 


cannot resist abandoning his role of scientific analyst from 


/ time to time to use selected elements of psychology as a 


basis for value judgments. He believes that "religion is 
justified if it works" (pp. 126f.) and recommends making re- 
ligious programs for youth effective by releasing youth from 
an excessive sense of sin. A value position emerges in his 
list of ten criteria for judging a mature religion including 
its being "fresh," "growing," "dynamic," and "socially ef- 
fective" and then using these criteria to evaluate prayer. 
Though he shifts from scientific analysis to values and 
actions, he has not thought his own value position through. 
For example, he suggests that religious conflict be dis- 
posed of ina way that will "leave the personality harmon- 
ious and well integrated" (p. 153) and then opens his chap- 
ter on religion and psychotherapy by indicating that to 
degrade the quest for God toa "search for health is to 
change it into something other than religion." 

This lack of clarity appears again in his definition of 
conversion as both deep or superficial and sudden or gradual 
(p. 191). Since each pair of terms is all inclusive along a 
dimension, it is difficult to see what might be excluded by 
this definition. 

It is good to have a chapter on methods in a book on 
the psychology of religion. However, Dr. Clark seems to 
have listed or been prepared to list every social science 
method, with the exception ofa "Skinner box," as appro- 
priate to the study of religion. If this were appropriate, 
then the psychology of religion apparently presents few 
special methodological problems. It becomes indistinguish- 
able from the rest of psychology. Actually, since religious 
phenomena do differ from voting behavior, they cannot be 
Studied in quite the same way. Dr. Clark would have done 
well to analyze the special methodological problems and es- 
tablish criteria for the application of the more general 
methods in this special field. 


Samuel Klausner, Columbia University 
Popular Religion. By Louis Schneider and Sanford M. Dorn- 


ny Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. 212 pp., 


Content analysis, as a tool in social research, is a 
telatively recent development. Employed mainly in the field 
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of communications research, sociologists are finding it in- 
creasingly useful in the study of social phenomena. 

While Berelson's Content Analysis in Communications Re- 
search is perhaps still the definitive textbook in the 
field, empirical demonstrations of the method are necessary. 
The appendix to Bettelheim and Janowitz's study of The Dy- 
namics of Prejudice is especially helpful for the content 
analysis of interview data. Now comes Schneider and Dorn- 
busch's highly competent and sophisticated study of reli- 
gious literature, a welcomed methodological and _ substan- 
tive contribution to the sociology of religion. 

The study is based on an intensive content analysis of 
46 best-sellers inthe religious field published between 
1875 and 1955. In the selection of books for analysis, four 
criteria are explicitly used: the general validity of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition must be assumed by the author, the 
books must intend to "inspire with the hope of salvation on 
some terms," explicit "techniques" must be offered, and the 
writer must address himself to the "every day problems of 
every day people." Seven of the 46 books are written by 
Roman Catholic authors while one is Jewish. Included in 
the list are such well-known books as Drummond's The Great- 
est Thing in the World (1890), Conwell's Acres of Diamonds 
(1901), Begbie's Twice Born Men (1909), and more contempor- 
ary authors as Fosdick, Jones, Peale, and Sheen. We are told 
that these best sellers sold 30,000,000 copies. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the book for soci- 
ologists is the method of content analysis employed by the 
authors. A number of traits were first determined and sin- 
ple arithmetical values were assigned to them. An advance 
set of coding categories were then constructed based on 
sociological and religious considerations. These catego- 
ries are listed in Appendix B and merit considerable pon- 
dering. 

The technique of paragraph analysis was then followed, 
each paragraph being read and coded according to the cate- 
gories as defined. As a check on paragraph analysis, the 
method of "global" analysis was used, whereby the entire 
book was read by a reader who had not done the paragraph 
analysis, and then scored for all coding categories ona 
four-point scale ("O" signifying "missing or insignificant" 
to "3" signifying "major theme of the work"). 

The authors rightfully observe that content analysis 
can perform an important "sensitizing function" but cannot 
take the place of thoughtful interpretation. Content anal- 
ysis can become a mechanical irrelevance in social research; 
Schneider and Dornbusch have made of it an imaginative and 
critical contribution to our knowledge of American religious 
life. 

The coding categories provide grist for considerable 
theological discussion. The understanding of religion is 
primarily functional with a strong preoccupation toward in- 
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strumental rather than theological values. But perhaps this 
is inevitable, for the picture they describe of the dominant 
themes of American religious life concerns the "how" of the 
religious life rather than the "why." 

Substantively this work merits serious reading by both 
preachers and sociologists of religion. The Christian faith 
is stripped, for the most part, of its biblical and theo- 
logical roots by these writers of popular religious books. 
Man is essentially good, salvation is to be achieved in this 
life, primarily in terms of health and happiness, God exists 
on man's terms and for his use, the pain of decision-making 
is eased, and successful living and life-mastery are the re- 
wards of the religious life. Notably missing among the dom- 
inant themes are ideas of God as judge and the social and 
eschatological dimensions of the Christian faith. 

If the Christian faith was purveyed on these terms by 
these "best-sellers"--with some notable exceptions--one won- 
ders how the church manages to survive. Perhaps a clue is 
offered by the findings of readership surveys. The authors 
infer that the modal reader of inspirational religious lit- 
erature is a middle-class housewife with a college education 
whose husband earns from $5,000 to $15,000. She is a "nerv- 
ous housewife" who "wants something to stand on” and when 
her anxiety becomes acute she may go to a minister for she 
can't afford a psychiatrist. She is more likely, however, 
to buy an "inspirational best-seller." 

It would be erroneous to conclude from this type of 
study that these "inspirational best-sellers" reflect in 
any substantial degree, the religious climate for a given 
period, any more than to assert that Peyton Place or Lolita 
reflects the moral climate of our age. "Best-sellers" like 
Broadway “hit-shows" are too often the contrivances of the 
publicist whose job is to increase sales. Publication fig- 
ures, though impressive, need to be seen in proper balance 
with other indices which make up the sum total of a nation's 
religious vitality. "How-to-do-it" religiosity is no recent 
phenomenon; this fact may console some critics of contempo- 
rary religious literature. 

Now that two sociologists have taken this critical look 
at the literature of popular religion, we hope this suggests 
a Similar look at less popular religious literature--denom- 
inational and interdenominational magazines, to mention a 
Starting point. 


Yoshio Fukuyama, Board of Home Missions 
Congregational and Christian Churches 


In But Not Of The World. By Robert W. Spike. New York: 
Association Press, 1957. 110 pp., $2.00. 


That provocative purveyor of Christian hypotheses, 
Robert W. Spike, has produced a book that ought to be read 
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by every religious researcher as a prelude to any job he 
does inthe study of church effectiveness, guided self- 


study, or other forms of institutional analysis. It is onef 


of those disturbing volumes that make the researcher wonder 
whether any of his conventional indices are measuring any- 
thing at all relevant to the real purposes of the church. 
At least this reader squirmed under statements such as; 
There is strong pressure in the American scene 
to exalt activity and interest itself as the 
sufficient test of the worthwhileness of any en- 
terprise. If people are attending meetings, 
volunteering their time, enjoying their partici- 
pation, then this often seems to justify the 
organization. ... Any kind of heresy can be 
preached or paraded in the church, if people 
like it. 

Dr. Spike deals successively in brief chapters with the 
koinonia, the authority of the Word, evangelism, and the 
kingdom of God, in examining the church and its ministry in 
contemporary America. The chapter that made the reviewer 
ride past his subway stop was the one on evangelism, which 
cuts devastatingly across the assumptions and pretensions of 
so mich of what goes under this heading in the modem 
church. Ina way, the author is saying that it is the un- 
predictable, the abnormal, the quality of life that fits 
into no expected category and follows no normative sequence 
of development that reveals the effective Christian indi- 
vidual or group--and this is a rather sharp challenge to 
most of the research techniques we have been accustomed to 
use. 

Dr. Spike is outstanding among those younger church 
leaders who are demanding that the church think theolog- 
ically. It is pretty important that religious researchers, 
who have typically been insisting that the church think 
sociologically, come to terms with this point of view, for 
it is the source of most that has been creative in Protes- 
tant strategy for the past decade. In simplest terms, the 
issue is this: most of us in religious research have been 
explaining the church in terms of its conformity to social 
patterns, and at least 90 percent of the time our explana- 
tion has been accurate and valid. The younger theologians, 
on the other hand, have been saying that the church con- 
formed to the world is not the true church, but its cari- 
cature, and have insisted on seeking for, or working for, 
the non-conformed church, to the distress of their elders 
and of the well-conformed institutional leaders who have 
been verbalizing the same concepts without expecting them 
to be taken seriously. 

The religious researchers of the reviewer's acquaint- 
ance characteristically have a bias toward Dr. Spike and 
his views, for this is their only salvation from a kind of 
deep-seated cynicism about the churches they study. Can 
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their bias result in some practical suggestions for sig- 
nificant research? 
My hunch is that it can. What we need rather badly now 


are some serious studies of non-conformity. We need to 


examine the "sports" in our statistical tables, the excep- 
tions, the individuals and churches that defy probability 
and resist the pressure of trends. If one church out of 
one hundred does not behave as expected, we ought now, in 
the present state of our research, to leave the ninety- 
and-nine to do some serious probing into the one, on the 
off-chance that we may have found a place where the Holy 
Spirit rather than social class is at work. Only when we 
have done this can we begin to reach our maturity as re- 
ligious researchers rather than as social researchers apply- 
ing to socio-religious behavior techniques borrowed from 
related fields. 


David W. Barry, New York City Mission Society 


The Larger Parish and Group Ministry. By Marvin T. Judy. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1959. 175 pp., $3.00. 


This book is published at a most opportune time. Pro- 
fessor Judy, who teaches church administration and rural 
sociology at Perkins School of Theology of Southern Meth- 
odist University, has made a systematic study of the methods 
by which town and country churches are grouped together in 
order to serve more adequately a larger geographical area 
such as a county. 

After a brief analysis of the nature of rural society 
and a description of some significant trends affecting the 
town and country church, Mr. Judy gives a history of the 
larger parish and group ministry. These are two methods 
which have been successfully used in the ministry in an area 
larger than a single community. He clarifies and defines 
the various concepts that are used in describing these 
methods in a very helpful way. 

In succeeding chapters, Mr. Judy outlines concretely 
the following topics: Steps in Establishing a Larger Par- 
ish or Group Ministry; The Larger Parish or Group Ministry 
at Work; Leadership ina lILarger Parish or Group Ministry; 
and, Research in Preparation for a Larger Parish or Group 
Ministry. With well-chosen illustrations, the author de- 
Scribes the various methods that are used under each of the 
topics discussed. The book is a handbook which tells about 
the need for this type of approach, the philosophy that. is 
involved, the best methods to be used in establishing and 
Operating a larger parish or group ministry. It is pointed 
out that group ministry is a term used by the Methodist 
Church. Other denominations use other terms to describe the 
plan by which a group of churches serves the needs of people 
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living in a larger area. 

Today, as in many rural areas, the people are contin- 
uing to leave the open country and move to the towns and 
cities. Therefore, the church faces the problem of how to 
organize its program to best serve those people who remain. 
The author documents the thinking of many people who believe 
that one of the best’ solutions to this need is to be found 
in the larger parish or group ministry. These plans have 
been tried and found to be successful if correctly adminis- 
tered. Mr. Judy rightly points out that, if they are not 
well planned and correctly administered,they are almost cer- 
tain to fail. He illustrates how the town churches and the 
country churches are working together to meet the needs of 
a mobile population. 

If read and used, this book ‘will save many failures 
and much heartache. It will be useful to laymen, pastors, 
denominational executives at the state and conference level, 
to Bishops and other executives, and to those who are re- 
sponsible for administering the work of the town and country 
church at the national level. 

While written primarily for town and country churches, 
the ideas might well be used in many urban and suburban 
areas. For a book that is packed full of significant facts, 
it is most interesting and readable for both lay and pro- 
fessional people. 


Richard 0. Comfort, Agricultural Missions, Inc. 


Communism and the Theologians. By Charles C. West. Phil- 
adelphia: Westminster Press, 1958. 399 pp., $6.00. 


Charles West has written a book which forces the reader 
to question more profoundly his own previous thinking than 
even the best books generally do. The author's experience 
has given him a quite extraordinary capacity to question 
the assumptions both of the Communist world and of our ow. 
He has a good academic knowledge of Communist literature, 
has lived under Communism in China, and has lived in Berlin 
in constant association with Christians living under Com 
munist rule inthe East Zone. I doubt if there is any 
American writer who knows so well both the spirituality of 
the Communist and the spiritual problems of the Christian 
who lives under Communism and who encounters Communists in 
his daily life. 

I doubt if the reader will find anywhere a more illun- 
inating study of the theology of either Reinhold Niebuhr or 
Karl Barth at the point where theology influences social 
and political judgments. There are other studies of Nie- 
buhr that are helpful inthis area but I know of nothing 
that is comparable to West's discussion of Barth's social 
teachings and of Barth's changing social attitudes. 
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Although Niebuhr and Barth provide most of the material 
discussed in this book, there is also much else. There are 
discussions of Hromadka, Brunner, Berdyaev, Tillich, and 
Gollwitzer. There are many helpful analyses of the na- 
ture of Communism and its influence. The author's great- 
est concern is to free Christian thought from all ideology 
understood strictly as thought that is conditioned by a 
particular social or cultural situation. He finds Barth's 
Christological method in theology the best protection 
against ideology, though his reasons for thinking that this 
can provide such protection are precarious. It does provide 
a point of reference that is radically different from any 
culture, but the elaboration of any theology and its appli- 
cation involve risks of this conditioning. 

West is in no way tempted by Communist totalitarianism, 
and he greatly prefers the more open society of the western 
democracies, but he fears any universally applicable state- 
ment of the grounds for this preference because this would 
become another ideology. He feels most secure in judging 
a society by its effects upon the concrete human being and 
it is in these terms that he rejects Communism. Surely 
this can be spelled out a little in terms of generally 
applicable convictions without allowing the result to be a 
hardened cold-war psychology that fails to regard Commnists 
themselves as human beings who cannot be understood fully in 
ideological terms. There is nothing in this book as good as 
the author's perceptions concerning the Christians’ day-by- 
day contacts with Communists. He is very much preoccupied 
with the question of the Christian's "use of powerlessness 
and suffering, of little bits of opportunity to serve a 
neighbor or bear a witness ina totalitarian situation.” 

Charles West shows the sharpness and profundity of his 
mind in this book. He is so much burdened by the necessity 
of expounding and criticizing the thought of others that 
his own thought suffers--but this book had its origin in 
amuch acclaimed thesis! I look forward to a book in which 
West speaks more directly for himself, because I have no 
doubt that he will make a great contribution to theological 
and social ethics. 


John C. Bennett, Union Theological Seminary 
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CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Information ona number of current research projects §& 


has reached the REVIEW. Notes appearing below were gathered jj 


from official sources. 


Southern Appalachian Studies 


Research in religion of Southern Appalachian Studies is 
one of eighteen major topics being studied in 190 mountain 
counties of seven states. Church membership and population 
trends, field studies in twenty-four counties and cities, 
and home mission enterprises in the mountains constitute the 
three major thrusts of the religious research task. The 
project is sponsored by representatives of sixteen major de- 
nominations and other agencies and is financed partly by the 
denominations and a grant from the Ford Foundation. Reports 
on the project should be available in the summer of 1960 
from Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, headquarters of the 
project. 


Urban Church Effectiveness 


That part of the Urban Church Effectiveness Study being 
conducted under the auspices of the National lutheran Coun- 
cil has now reached the stage of analysis which is being 
pursued by several analysts located geographically at dif- 
ferent places throughout the country. At Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Professor Karl Hertz is focusing his analytical atten- 
tion on the problems facing urban churches in neighborhoods 
undergoing racial change. Miss Imogen Seger, a graduate 
student of sociology at Columbia University, is analyzing 
the data from the perspective of establishing the different 
bases on which church "effectiveness" might be evaluated. 
Rev. Walter Kloetzli of the National Lutheran Council is 
preparing descriptive analysis of the results, and Prof. 
Charles Glock, Director of the Survey Research Center at the 
University of California, is supervising an analysis of the 
factors underlying differential perceptions‘of the role of 
the minister as these bear on his work in urban situations. 


Religious Attitudes Study 


The field work has now been concluded in a significant 
study of religious attitudes in a typical mid-west county by 
Victor Obenhaus of the University of Chicago. Currently 
data are being processed and the writing will be completed 
during the summer months. 
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Differential Church Commitment 


pond The study of differential commitment to the church, 
| hich Charles Y. Glock and Benjamin Ringer both started 
while they were members of the staff of the Bureau of Ap- 
Iplied Social Research at Columbia University, is now nearing 
completion. This study, based ona national sample of the 
-" membership of the Episcopal church, is focusing on the fac- 
oa ‘04 which lead parishioners to commit themselves in differ- 
pee lential ways in the life of the church and to examine some of 
ag, [the implications of differential commitment. 
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Religious Research Association 


ANNUAL MEETING 


June 19-21, 1959 
On the campus of the University of Chicago 


The Harlan Paul Douglass Lectureship in 1959 
Professor Joseph H. Fichter 
Loyola University of the South 
Topic: "The Religious Professional" 


Other program features include: 
Three papers on aspects of sectarianism: 
(1) "Socio-Economic Factors in American Fundamentalism" 
By Everett L. Perry, Presbyterian Board of Missions 
(2) "New Aspects of the Pentacostal Study” 
By Sally Cassidy, University of Chicago 
(3) "Decision Making in Sectarian Groups" 
By Calvin Redekop, Hesston College 
Three additional papers of general interest: 
(4) "The Philosophy of Urban Church Planning" 
By Robert Hoover, Wayne State University 
(5) "Churches in a Stabilized Community" 
By Richard Meyers,Greater Chicago Church Federation 
(6) "Some Recent Developments in European Sociology" 
By David Moberg, Bethel College 


Attendance: Interested persons may attend the lectures and 
other program sessions and should direct inquiries pertain- 
ing to membership to the secretary of the Association, P. 0. 
Box 228, Cathedral Station, New York 25, New York. 


Registration: Friday, June 19, 3:00-5:00 p.m., Residence 
Hall, Chicago Theological Seminary, 5757 University Aveme. 
‘The annual dinner will be held Saturday, June 20, 5:30 p.m. 


j session: H. Paul Douglass Lecture I, Friday,June 19, 
8300 pem., Breasted Lecture Hall,Oriental Institute, Univer- 
Sity of Chicago. 


Note: A limited number of rooms will be available at Chicago 
€ological Seminary. For reservation, write Dr. Victor 
Oenhaus, 5757 University Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


